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A trip to Oxford.
[A.D. 177
in the Strand, where we were taken up by the Oxford coac He was accompanied by Mr. Gwyn1, the architect; and gentleman of Merton College, whom we did not know, h; the fourth seat. We soon got into conversation ; for it w very remarkable of Johnson, that the presence of a strang had no restraint upon his talk. I observed that Carrie who was about to quit the stage, would soon have an easi life. JOHNSON. ' I doubt that, Sir.' BOSWELL. 'Why, S: he will be Atlas with the burthen off his back.' JOHNSO: ' But I know not, Sir, if he will be so steady without b load. However, he should never play any more, but be e tirely the gentleman, and not partly the player: he shou no longer subject himself to be hissed by a mob, or to 1 insolently treated by performers, whom he used to rule \vi' a high hand, and who would gladly retaliate.' BOSWELL. ' think he should play once a year for the benefit of decayc actors, as it has been said he means to do.' JOHNSO: ' Alas, Sir! he will soon be a decayed actor himself.'
Johnson expressed his disapprobation of ornamental z chitecture, such as magnificent columns supporting a portic or expensive pilasters supporting merely their own capita] ' because it consumes labour disproportionate to its utility For the same reason he satyrised statuary. ' Painting, (sa; he,) consumes labour not disproportionate to its effect; bi a fellow will hack half a year at a block of marble to mal something in stone that hardly resembles a man. The vah of statuary is owing to its difficulty. You would not vah the finest head cut upon a carrot2.' Here he seemed to rr
1 Baretti, in a MS. note in Pz'ozzz Letters, \. 349, describes Gwyn ' the Welsh architect that built the bridge at Oxford.'   He built Ma dalen Bridge.
a 'Whence,' asks Goldsmith, 'has proceeded ^he vain magnificen of expensive architecture in our colleges ? Is it that men study more advantage in a palace than in a cell ? One single performani of taste or genius confers more real honour on its parent universi than all the labours of the chisel.' Present State of Polite Learmn ch. xiii. Newton used to say of his friend, the Earl of Pembroke,' th lie was a lover of stone dolls.' Brewster's Newton, ed. 1860, ii. 334.
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